THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

would advise the King to exercise his prerogative to secure the enactment
of the Bill in substantially the same form in which it left the House of
Commons, and that the King had signified that he would accept and act
upon that advice.1

On 21 July this information was communicated by Lord Lansdowne
to a meeting of Unionist peers. A summary of its proceedings was,
apparently, sent to the King by Lord Lansdowne. Lord Lansdowne
and others agreed that the Bill ought to be allowed to pass, though there
was a substantial section which disagreed. On 24 July the King saw
Lord Lansdowne, but, though he mentioned that he and his advisers
were anxious to avoid a large creation of peers, he did not, apparently,
attempt to influence the action of the Unionist peers.2

On 24 July the Lords' amendments were considered by the House of
Commons. Mr Asquith intended to announce publicly the Govern-
ment's advice and its acceptance, but was shouted down.3 He proposed
to say that the precedent of 1832 was c what the lawyers call a case pre-
cisely in point' and to give in some detail a history of that precedent.4
On 7 and 8 August votes of censure were moved in the House of
Commons and the House of Lords respectively on the double ground
that the advice was a gross violation of constitutional liberty and that
the people would be precluded from again pronouncing on the policy
of Home Rule. In order to keep the King's action out of controversy
as much as possible, Lord Crewe, with the King's leave, explained what
had taken place at the interview of 16 November 1910.

On 8 August the House of Commons rejected the Lords' amend-
ments, with one exception, and made a concession on another. On
9 August the Bill, as amended, was returned to the Lords. Lord
Morley, with the King's sanction, informed the House that 'if the Bill
should be defeated to-night his Majesty will assent to the creation of
peers sufficient in numbers to guard against any possible combination
of the different parties in opposition by which the Parliament Bill might
be exposed a second time to defeat'.5 The Government secured a
majority of seventeen and the creation of peers then became unnecessary.

1 Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, I, pp. 212-13.

5 Life of Lord LansJowne, pp. 42.1-1.        3 Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, I, p. 314.

4  See the text of the undelivered speech, Hid. i, pp. 315-20.

5  Morley, Recollections, n, p. 353.
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